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Bexhill-on-Sea Coastal Treasures Database 


Introduction 


In December 2006 Rother District Council commissioned The Architectural History 
Practice Limited to carry out an audit of coastal architecture in Bexhill-on-Sea, East 
Sussex, and to record the results in a publicly-accessible database. This exercise is an 
element of the Interreg Coastal Architecture Project, carried out in conjunction with 
SMACOPI (Syndicat Mixte pour l’Amenagement de la Cote Picarde). 


The buildings subject to audit were specified by Rother District Council and are 
principally concentrated in Bexhill Town Centre Conservation Area. 


Historical overview of Bexhill 


Bronze Age artefacts have been found in the area around Bexhill, but the first 
documented settlement is Saxon. Bexhill was first referred to as Bexelei in a charter 
from King Offa of Mercia which founded and endowed St Peter’s Church in AD 772. 
The church and the surrounding settlement is the core of Bexhill’s old town, north of 
the late nineteenth century seaside resort and around half a mile from the sea. 


The old village of Bexhill appears to have been largely destroyed during the Norman 
Conquest; the Domesday record of twenty years later records that the manor was 
‘waste’ in 1066. The manor and church lands of Bexhill were given by William I to 
Robert, Count of Eu, whose grandson John restored them to the bishops of 
Chichester in 1148. The manor house — whose ruins are still visible at Manor Gardens 
in Bexhill Old Town — was built around 1250, probably by Richard, Bishop of 
Chichester. 


In 1276 a large portion of Bexhill was made into a park for hunting. An account roll 
signed by Brother Stephen Cranbroke of 1385/6 lists a windmill and livestock as part 
of the Manor of Barnhorne, west of Bexhill old town, whose rent was due to Battle 
Abbey. In 1447 Bishop Adam de Moleyns was given permission to fortify the Manor 
House. 


In 1561 Elizabeth I took possession of Bexhill Manor, giving it in 1570 to Thomas 
Sackville, son of Sir Richard Sackville, who was a cousin of the Queen’s mother Ann 
Boleyn. Thomas was made Earl of Dorset in 1605. A survey of the coastal defences in 
1587 does not mention Bexhill, but it does include neighbouring Barnhorne Mill and 
‘Coodinge’, now Cooden. Where the late nineteenth century town of Bexhill (referred 
to as Bexhill-on-Sea in this text) is now, the 1587 survey showed a long bank of 
shingle with a lagoon behind. 


In 1813 Elizabeth Sackville, daughter of the third Duke of Dorset, married the fifth 
Earl De La Warr. The De La Warr family came originally from the West Midlands and 
were ennobled in 1299 by Edward I. In 1865 the male line of the Dukes of Dorset died 
out and Elizabeth and her husband inherited, among other estates, the manor of 
Bexhill. 


As early as 1813, local newspapers advertised property for sale near the coast, south 
of the old town of Bexhill. Adverts described the area then as ‘one of the most healthy 
and pleasant situations on the Coast of Sussex, and well adapted for sea bathing, for 
which purpose it is occasionally resorted to!’ (quoted by Guilmont, 1982). Such 
property must have been in Bexhill Old Town or dotted among surrounding fields; 
the 1840 tithe map shows that the area where Bexhill-on-Sea is now was still a 
mixture of rough and farmed pasture, arable land, meadows and, nearer the sea, 
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pools and shingle. The chief crops were wheat, oats, peas and beans, grown in a soil 
of loam and clay. 


The Ordnance Survey (OS) map of 1873 shows the old town of Bexhill, alongside the 
neighbouring pockets of Belle Hill, Sidley Green and Little Common. Further south, 
on the coast, Bexhill Coastguard Station is marked, along with a small cluster of 
houses further west. The only other building of note in the area which is now Bexhill- 
on-Sea was Lane End House, on a medieval track called Sea Lane (now Sea Road). 
The lack of development along the low-lying coast is striking. 


The present railway station is at the junction of Sea Lane and the railway track and, to 
the west of Sea Lane, the map extends to the approximate site of the De La Warr 
Pavilion. 
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Fig. 1: Ordnance Survey 1873 (East Sussex Archives) 


The 1873 OS also shows the railway leading west to east, between the Old Town and 
the coast. The London to Brighton and South East Railway first came to Bexhill in 
1846, travelling between Lewes to Bulverhythe, and stopped in what was then open 
country south of the Old Town. The first railway station was a small country halt 
situated slightly to the west of the present station roughly where Sainsbury's car park 
is today. 


Development of Bexhill 


The first sign of development in what is now Bexhill-on-Sea began in the 1870s, when 
a syndicate headed by George Veness, a local estate agent, and Joseph Brown, 
chairman of the Hastings and St Leonard’s Gas Company, bought Cramps Farm, 
south of the old town but still around 1 km north east of the station halt. In 1880 the 
first sale of De La Warr land sparked the development of residential buildings in 
Hastings Road, south east of the Cramps Farm development. Brick clay appears to 
have been dug locally as extensive brick fields are shown on a plan of 1884. 
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These developments were followed in the early 1880s by encroachment into fields 
further south, but still north of the railway line. What became known as the Station 
Fields Estate was first developed by Samuel Scrivens, a London businessman who 
married into a local landed family. He owned farmland between Belle Hill and what is 
now Town Hall Square, and created a road by widening an existing footpath as far as 
the present Buckhurst Place. Development plots were carved from land either side of 
this road (now London Road). By 1887 London Road and a parallel street (directly 
north of Sackville Road) called Windsor Road were partially developed. 


While these developments marked the start of the spread of Bexhill Old Town 
towards the coast, the railway line proved a formidable barrier to development nearer 
the sea; any materials for laying out roads and building houses had to cross the 
railway line via a narrow bridge over what is now Sackville Road. However, having 
witnessed the lucrative growth of Eastbourne and the Radnor family’s developments 
in Folkestone, the seventh Earl De La Warr keenly pursued the idea of turning his 
lands at Bexhill into a new coastal resort, even if its centre was to be divided by the 
railway. Bexhill’s fledgling reputation as a health-giving resort was given a boost in 
1881 with the opening of the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution in Bexhill Old 
Town. In 1882 the Earl gained a licence to build a sea wall and esplanade on what was 
coastal marsh and swampland, and the following year a wall and embankment was 
constructed between Galley Hill and Sea Lane by John Webb, a south London builder 
who completed the contract for £34,000. In part-payment, the Earl granted Webb 
ownership and development rights of lands south of the railway line, between Sea 
Lane (now Sea Road) and Galley Hill. This area became known as the Egerton Park 
Estate. 


Webb wasted no time in laying out the majority of roads which now form the 
framework of Bexhill-on-Sea Town Centre Conservation Area. Plans showing the 
street layout ‘with sewers and everything necessary’ were deposited with the Local 
Board in 1884 or 1885 (Bexhill Museum). The estate was then divided up into 
numbered building plots. The first roads to be laid out and part-developed were 
Western Road, Station Square (now Devonshire Square) and Devonshire Road. St 
Leonard’s Road and Sea Road (a widened Sea Lane) were developed between 1890 
and the early 1900s. Sackville Road and the Marina were only sparsely developed by 
the mid-1890s. 


Webb, with his architect/surveyor Joseph Wall, developed some of the plots himself, 
and Wall appears to have been responsible for the day-to-day organisation of the 
Egerton Park development. Wall, who was mayor of the borough of Bexhill during the 
First World War, designed a number of buildings in Devonshire Road and St 
Leonard’s Road, and several local hotels. However, even though Webb was heavily 
involved in laying out the estate and constructed several buildings himself, it is clear 
that he also sublet many plots to other speculators. Such developers built a range of 
houses — from single dwellings to rows of grander terraces. 


1 Local governance in Bexhill-on-Sea dates from the early 1880s, when a Board of Guardians took over 
responsibility from the Local Government Board (following a typhoid outbreak in 1880 caused by a 
contaminated farmyard well). In 1884 a Local Board of Health replaced the Board of Guardians. Under 
the Local Government Act of 1894 Bexhill was made an Urban District Council (also known as Bexhill 
District Council) in late 1894. 
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Fig. 2: Ordnance Survey 1909 (East Sussex Archives) 


The OS map of 1909 shows just how quickly and comprehensively Bexhill-on-Sea was 
developed; from open fields to a built up fully functional community in under forty 
years. 


The Earl’s original intention had been that Bexhill would be transformed into an 
exclusive seaside resort. To this end he added the suffix ‘on-Sea’ in 1884. He also 
championed the idea that Webb’s estate would provide the commercial and retail 
-centre of the new Bexhill-on-Sea, while the De La Warr estates east of Sea Road 
would be characterised by large houses and fashionable hotels. Porter (2004) cites an 
1887 street plan by Earl De La Warr which illustrated his vision of a ‘tidy, self- 
contained shopping area carefully confined to the west; a large pier extending out 
from the end of Sea Road...[and behind the seafront from Sea Road to Galley Hill] 
acres of high quality housing set in large gardens and ornamental parks’ (p50). 


Early photographs show the wide range of shops situated in the area, including R J 


Ratcliff, Family Butchers, at 13 Devonshire Road, and George Brisley, Chemist, in 
Station Road. 
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Fig. 3: RI Ratcliff, C1895 Fig. 4: George Brisley, c1895 
(Bexhill Museum) (Bexhill Museum) 
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However, while Webb’s Egerton Park Estate was rapidly developed, the De La Warr 
estate did not start to be properly developed until the mid-1890s, with the laying out 
of Dorset, Manor and Magdalen Roads, and the building of the seafront Kursaal. 


By 1886 the new town’s first main drainage scheme had been completed. The 
Devonshire Hotel, the first new building south of the railway line, was completed the 
same year. Also in 1886, Webb agreed with the De La Warr estate, as part of the 
development of the Egerton Park Estate, to build West Parade and adjoining roads to 
bridge the marshy ground of Egerton Park and Polegrove. Between the east and west 
embankments was a promontory called ‘The Horn’, which was the site of the 
Coastguard Station marked on the 1873 OS map. 


In 1887 Bexhill Gas Works provided the first public supply of gas. A piped water 
supply was provided the same year. In 1888 a volunteer fire brigade was formed. In 
the same year Webb began landscaping Egerton Park, the western boundary of the 
conservation area, by constructing a lake and laying out the town’s first tennis courts. 
In 1889 he built a primitive swimming pool in the park, lining a depression with 
concrete and pumping sea water through an iron pipe. 


Growth of Bexhill 


Luxury hotels were a key feature of Bexhill-on-Sea’s allure for the upper classes. The 
most luxurious hotel, the Sackville, was built on the De La Warrt’s estate in 1890, 
originally for the seventh Earl. The De La Warr family sold the building in 1897 but it 
remained a hotel for the well-to-do through the early decades of the twentieth 
century. It was damaged by Second World War bombs and closed in 1960, then 
converted into flats. Other hotels which originally catered for wealthy Victorian and 
Edwardian patrons included the Metropole on the Marina (demolished in 1955), the 
Granville Hotel on Sea Road (opened in 1905 and recently part-destroyed), the Castle 
Hotel in Buckhurst Place (opened in 1886), and the Marine and York Hotels, both 
opened in 1895. The Marine Hotel was converted in 1903 into a holiday home for 
‘drapery trade workers. Kaye (2002) records that the Bexhill Hotels Association, 
founded in 1933, had a peak membership representing 140 hotels. 


Fig. 6: Sackville Hotel, 1895 
(Bexhill Museum) (Bexhill Museum) 


In 1891 St Barnabas Church in Sea Road was consecrated and the new parish of 
Bexhill formed. The same year a new railway station on the north side of Station 
Square was opened to serve the growing seaside resort. However, the station quickly 
became too small to deal with the burgeoning number of visitors to Bexhill and in 
1902 the current railway station was built in Sea Road. 


In 1892 the widening of the Sackville Road railway arch facilitated the movement of 
materials south of the railway line, which fuelled development of plots on Sackville 
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Road, Wickham Avenue, the Marina and the group of roads leading north-south 
between the Marina and Parkhurst Road. The late nineteenth century Sackville Road 
bridge was replaced in 1978 by the current one. 


When Webb first came to Bexhill in 1882, aged 41, he described it as a place of ‘fields 
and moor lands bestrewn with gorse and blackberries’ (quoted by Guilmont). In 1922 
G H Gray, Webb’s obituarist, characterised the nature of the fledgling resort in the 
early 1880s as a ‘chaotic jumble of excavations in the neighbourhood of Devonshire 
and Western Roads’. However, by 1895, the year the Lord Mayor of London opened 
the new town hall, the Kelly’s Directory for Sussex described Bexhill as: 


Clean and salubrious...the place is fast rising into repute as a resort for 
visitors and has greatly increased its population. 
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Fig. 7: Devonshire Road, 
c1900 (Bexhill Museum) 


south end Fig.8: Seafront, c1910, 

(Bexhill Museum) 

As Bexhill grew, fuelled by its reputation as a holiday resort and retirement town, 
tradesmen from the surrounding countryside found employment, as did girls in 
domestic service. This helped to swell the population, which grew from 5,600 in 1891 
to some 12,200 in 1912. Well before this, London Road had lost its short-lived title as 
the commercial centre of the new town: by the early 1900s shops and offices were 
almost all located south of the railway line. 


When the 7th Earl De La Warr died in 1896, Viscount Cantelupe inherited the title of 
eight Earl De La Warr, his elder brother having died in a yachting accident in 1890. 
Although the Viscount had been managing the development of the family’s Bexhill 
estates since the early 1890s, his inheritance allowed him to actively pursue his 
father’s aspirations for De La Warr land at Bexhill. 


This he did by backing new speculative 
development and championing 
interesting new buildings including the 
Kursaal, a seafront pavilion designed for 
high-class entertainment. It opened in 
1896, and was situated where the Sailing 
Club now is. At the eastern end of De La 
Warr Parade, the Earl made a bicycle 
track and cycle chalet to capitalise on the 
Victorians’ penchant for bicycling in the 
sea air. 


Fig.9: Kursaal and gates, n/d 
(Bexhill Museum) 


Another source of income and standing for the new town was the number of 
independent schools which chose to locate there, attracted by Bexhill’s health-giving 
reputation. In 1895 there were sixteen private schools in Bexhill. The schools were 
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especially popular with parents who worked in the colonies in India and the Far East, 
many of whom later retired to Bexhill. Bexhill resident Lt.-Col. Henry Lane, a veteran 
of the Indian Mutiny, was the first chairman of Bexhill’s Urban District Council and 
became known as the ‘father of local government’ in Bexhill. The town’s most famous 
Indian connection is with the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, who became ill while 
visiting England for the George V’s coronation in 1911. He died at 22 Marine Court 
Avenue the same year. A memorial was later erected near the Coastguard Station. 


Bexhill’s seafront is home to various 
forms of Moghul-style architecture. 
Bexhill Rowing Social Club in Channel 
View West, for example, built in the early 
1900s, incorporates minarets and other 
elements of Eastern design. Oriental 
motifs were common in _ seaside 
architecture at the time, and Bexhill’s 
architects were certainly influenced by 
Brighton’s Royal Pavilion. Interestingly, 
they may also have been influenced by __ . - ; 
the colonial connections of many of the Fig. 10: Bexhill Rowing Social Club, 
town’s retirees. 2006 (AHP) 


In 1895 Bexhill Urban Council acquired the sea front. In 1894 and 1895 Viscount 
Cantelupe had tried to sell East Parade to the council, but both times they refused to 
pay the price asked. The Viscount reacted by erecting ornamental gates, effectively 
forming a private road along the seafront through the De La Warr estate (Fig. 9). 


In 1898 the first public telephone service was started, with thirty three subscribers. 
The same year, a local company was formed with the intention of building a pier from 
the west promenade of Bexhill. This was opposed by the town’s council, which put 
forward its own scheme but this was rejected at an inquiry and the council and Earl 
De La Warr then considered building a pier as an extension to the Kursaal. However, 
this was abandoned and in 1901, the Bexhill Central Pier Company obtained an Act of 
Parliament to build a pier between the Kursaal and the coastguard station. The pier 
was never constructed but the approach roads — now called Channel View East and 
Channel View West — were. The private houses along the front, between these roads, 
were built in the first five years of the 1900s, perhaps by John Webb. 


Early twentieth century Bexhill 


In 1900 Bexhill’s streets were lit for the first time with electricity. The following year 
the town became the first seaside resort in England to allow mixed bathing. Also in 
1901, the council leased and then bought Egerton Park from John Webb. The £8,000 
purchase price also included West Parade, as far west as Richmond Road (now the 
B2182). At the time, commentators described the council’s need to gain control of the 
foreshore and West Parade because Webb was removing so much of the beach for 
building works on his estate (between 200-400 loads each week). 
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The first royal charter of Edward VII's 
reign saw Bexhill become incorporated as 
a borough in 1902. To celebrate the 
town’s new status and promote the 
resort, the eighth Earl organised 
England’s first ever motorcar race along 
De La Warr Parade in May 1902. Such 
events successfully promoted Bexhill as a 
fashionable and modern place to visit 
and be seen. 


Fig. 11: East Parade speed trials, 1904 
(Bexhill Museum) 


The year 1902 also marked the opening of the Bexhill West to Crowhurst branch 
railway line, with a fast connection from London’s Charing Cross station which 
helped to bring more visitors to the resort. The same year a clock tower was erected 
on West Parade to commemorate the coronation of Edward VII, although it was not 
completed until 1904. 


In 1904/05 tramlines were laid in Bexhill by the Hastings and District Electric 
Tramway Company Ltd, and Sea Road bridge was widened to take the increased 
traffic. In 1908 the extension to the town hall was opened by Lord Buckhurst (later 
the ninth Earl De La Warr). 


The years before and after the First World War saw great changes in England’s 
seaside resorts. New promenades and esplanades were built, municipal seaside parks 
and gardens were laid out, public shelters and seating catered for the vagaries of the 
English summer, and lidos and paddling pools supplemented the sea and the beach. 
Councils competed against each other to attract visitors, and Bexhill was no 
exception. In 1909 the council extended West Parade to provide a new, central beach- 
front promenade. A colonnade designed by Joseph Wall, with bandstand and a deck 
extending over the beach from the new promenade, was completed in 1911. In 1910, 
the town’s first cinema — the Bijou in Town Hall Square — opened for business. 


Fig. 12: Marina Gardens, n/d 
(Bexhill Library) 


Fig. 13: Colonnade, 2006 (AHP) 


In 1913 East and De La Warr Parades were acquired by Bexhill Corporation and the 
ornamental gates erected by Viscount Cantelupe demolished. In 1915 the eighth Earl 
died during the Dardanelles campaign. Herbrand Edward Dundonald Brassey 
Sackville became the ninth Earl De La Warr, and became best known for 
championing the construction of the De La Warr Pavilion in the 1930s. He also later 
became Bexhill’s first socialist mayor. After the Great War, in 1920, a memorial to 
those who died was unveiled on the Marina. The same year Bexhill-on-Sea was 
provided with its first municipal housing. John Webb died an octogenarian in 1922, 
and was described in obituaries as ‘the maker of Bexhill’, an epitaph also attributed 
seven years earlier to the eighth Earl De La Warr. 
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Fig. 14: Ordnance Survey 1939 (East Shaner Anehives) 


The 1930s saw the creation of a new and distinct seaside architecture in England, 
exemplified in Bexhill by the Modernist De La Warr Pavilion. The Pavilion, arguably 
Bexhill’s most famous building and the first large-scale welded steel-framed building 
in Britain, was erected in 1935 to designs by the architects Erich Mendelsohn and 
Serge Chermayeff, on a seafront site previously occupied by the coastguard station, 
which was demolished, and a monument to the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, which 
was moved to Egerton Park. 


Fig. 15: De La Warr Pavilion, south Fig. 16: De La Warr Pavilion main 
elevation, 2006 (AHP) staircase, 2006 (AHP) 


The Pavilion was the result of a competition held by Bexhill Council, which wanted a 
building with a simple exterior design unencumbered by heavy stone work, and 
which included large windows, terraces and canopies. Interior stipulations included a 
large entrance hall, entertainments venue for 1,500 people, a sea-facing restaurant, 
conference hall, reading room and roof-top terraces. The competition attracted 230 
entries and the winning design was revealed in the Architect’s Journal on 8 February 
1934. Final approval resulted in a number of modifications to reduce costs, including 
the use of welded steel instead of reinforced concrete. An extension to the Colonnade 
was also abandoned. The Pavilion was officially opened on 12th December 1935 by 
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the Duke and Duchess of York, later King George VI and Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. Critic Professor Charles Reilly wrote in the Architect’s Journal in 1935: 


The straight-forward spaciousness of the interiors and the great spiral stairs 
gracefully mounting in the glass cylinders are things we have all dreamed about but 
none of us have done on their scale or with their sureness of touch. Thank goodness 
we still open our gates a little now and then to foreigners and make them members of 
our community. It is the way architecture has progressed ever since we had any. 


Marina Court, a block of flats opened in 1901, was demolished in 1970 to provide a 
larger car park for the Pavilion. 


In 1934 the foreshore between the high and low watermark was acquired from the 
Board of Trade and Commissioners of Crown Lands by Bexhill Corporation. It 
remains in trust for the benefit of the public. 


The Second World War caused the evacuation of Bexhill’s schools and substantial 
bomb damage to the town, wrought during thirty-one raids by the Luftwaffe. 
Although many independent schools returned to Bexhill after the war, their number 
declined inexorably. The reduction in the number of private schools was no doubt 
hastened by the post-war break-up of the British Empire and a consequent fall in the 
number of colonial officials requiring boarding schools for their children. 


Late twentieth century Bexhill 


Seaside holidays continued to be popular in the 1950s and early 1960s, in part 
because strict foreign currency controls made foreign travel difficult. However from 
the 1970s Bexhill, like many English seaside resorts, struggled to compete with the 
advent of package holidays to Europe and beyond, which provided the promise of 
guaranteed sun and the exotic surroundings of a new country. The heyday of the 
English seaside summer holiday, with affordable bed and breakfast accommodation, 
holiday camps, cafes, pubs and amusement arcades, had come and gone. 


With the decline in both tourists and independent schools — the two main sources of 
the town’s prosperity — Bexhill slowly began to lose its Victorian and Edwardian 
lustre. From the 1960’s the nature of the town became more residential. Hotels either 
cut back on facilities in order to lower their prices or were converted into retirement 
flats, and theatres and cinemas were converted to other uses. In 1964, the closure of 
the fast connection to London further affected the town’s economic fortunes. 
Economic decline has inevitably led to increasing levels of unemployment and social 
deprivation. 


In 1974 administrative changes signalled the end of Bexhill’s days of local 
governance. With Battle and the surrounding area, it now forms the Rother Valley 
District. Bexhill’s population grew from 34,300 in 1981 to around 40,000 in 2001. 


Bexhill as a seaside resort 

Unlike many English coastal towns, Bexhill-on-Sea developed over a relatively short 
period but it had the advantage of being planned specifically as a seaside resort. The 
seafront was always a key feature with large, opulent hotels facing the promenade 
and with leisure facilities such as the Kursaal for the well-off residents and visitors. 


Over the years a number of prominent buildings have been lost, such as the 
Metropole Hotel, but these have been compensated for by the De La Warr Pavilion, 
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an outstanding example of Modernist architecture of the 1930s which had an 
enormous influence on seaside architecture of the period. 


Because of changing holiday patterns, much that typified the English seaside resort in 
the 1930s through 1950s has now gone. Bexhill-on-Sea retains some typical examples 
of small scale of seaside architecture such as the attractive wooden shelters on the 
promenade and the beach huts on the shingle. 


Fig. 17: Shelter on the promenade, 2006 _— Fig. 18: Beach huts, 2006 (AHP) 
(AHP) 


Sailing is traditionally associated with coastal resorts, and the sport still flourishes at 
the Bexhill Yacht Club with its modern, purpose built clubhouse. Music on the 
promenade has a long association with holiday resorts, many in the past retaining 
their own bands and even orchestras to play for residents in the summer months. In 
place of the traditional circular form, Bexhill-on-Sea has an interesting, award 
winning modern example on the seafront facing the De La Warr Pavilion. 


Fig. 19: Bexhill Yacht Club, 2006 (AHP) Fig. 20: Bandstand, De La Warr 
Pavilion, 2006 (AHP) 


Outdoor leisure and sporting activities have always been an important element of 
seaside life. A golf course was built at Cooden Beech, opening in 1912, with a hotel to 
the south of the railway for visiting golfers. Egerton Park, laid out by John Webb 
during the early stages of the town’s development, had a range of sporting facilities, 
as well as an ornamental lake for model boats. 
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Fig. 21: Egerton Park lake, 2006 (AHP) Fig. 22: Gulliver’s Bowling Club, Knole 
Road, 2006 (AHP) 


Bexhill has long been a favourite place for retirement. Many of the former hotels and 
apartment blocks are now residential homes and the town provides many facilities for 
its older residents. As well as indoor activities, outdoor pastimes are catered for, one 
example being Gulliver’s Bowling Club in Knole Road. 


The architecture of Bexhill-on-Sea 


The area surveyed contains relatively few listed buildings. The most significant is the 
De La Warr Pavilion, Grade I, a building of international importance rightly 
described as a modernist masterpiece. It reopened in October 2005, following an £8 
million refurbishment carried out by John McAslam & Partners. 


Other listed buildings surveyed (all Grade II) are: 


e Knole Road, a group of six 
apartment blocks (Hartley Court, 
Carlton Court, Newdigate House, 
Berkeley Mansions, Knole Court, 
and Stonehaven Court) built in 
c.1895 in a Queen Anne style. 


The entrances are in Knole Road, 
but the De La Warr Parade 
seafront elevations are arguably 


more important architecturally 3 
Fig. 23: Knole Court, 2006 (AHP) 


e Marina Court Avenue, Nos. 4 to 22, built by various architects between 1903-7 
in a Moghul style. 

e Church of St Barnabas, Sea Road, built in 1890-1 to the original designs of 
Reginald Blomfield. 

e Railway Station, Sea Road, 1901. 
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Fig. 24: Church of St Barnabas, Sea Fig. 25: Railway Station, Sea Road, 
Road, 2006 (AHP) 2006 (AHP) 


e The memorial of 1898 to Lieutenant Colonel Henry Lane, Town Hall Square. 
e Late 19" century shelter opposite the south end of Middlesex Road. 


Other buildings of interest include the Devonshire Hotel, Devonshire Road, opened 
in 1886 and Wilton Court, 1900, which opened as the Wilton Court Hotel and was 
subsequently converted into flats. 


Fig. 26: Devonshire Hotel, Devonshire Fig. 27: Wilton Court, Marina, 2006 
Road, 2006 (AHP) (AHP) 


Significant local authority buildings are the Town Hall, the original part dating to 


1894-5, and Bexhill Library, 1893, originally built as St Barnabas’ Girls and Infant 
School. 


Fig. 28: Town Hall, London Road, 2006 Fig. 29: Bexhill Library, Western Road, 
(AHP) 2006 (AHP) 


The principal architectural interest of the remaining buildings is their relative 
completeness as a group constructed over a relatively short timescale as part of a 
larger urban development plan. Although the layout of the area was decided on in 
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advance by John Webb, it is clear from the variety of designs that a number of 
individual builders worked on the project and, although there may have been a 
degree of control, a considerable degree of latitude was allowed. 
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Appendix 1 
Bexhill Town Centre Conservation Area 
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